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sons with similar problems. The success of interventions based on social learning theory in a variety of other problem areas would suggest that application of similar intervention approaches to the treatment of criminal offenders, if carefully devised and implemented, holds some promise.
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF CRIME
For purposes of convenience, most theories of crime in sociology can be organized into six groups of thought (see Empey 1978 and in this volume). For the most part, these theories have moved away from the notion that the sources of crime are inherent in the unique tendencies of the individual and toward the notion that they are inherent in the social, political, and economic organization of society. Crime is seen as the product of socialization in an imperfect, often criminogenic, social order. Consequently, sociological theories imply that if attempts at rehabilitation are to be successful, they will have to be based on a view of crime as an interactional, not an individual, phenomenon. From a sociological perspective, efforts should be made to change the organization and character of society as well as to change the organization and character of the individual. Sociological theories are not incompatible with psychological and economic theories that focus on the individual but, rather, complementary. The evidence bearing on the theories, however, is mixed at best. (For a fuller exposition of these theories, see Empey in this volume.)
CULTURAL DEVIANCE THEORY
Some young people are socialized in cultural settings that justify, make attractive, and may even require criminal behavior. Such behavior is as "normal" and as "moral" to the members of deviant groups as law-abiding behavior is to the members of conventional groups. However, the various versions of cultural deviance theory differ in their specifications of the sources of delinquent traditions. Based on their massive empirical studies, Shaw and McKay (1931, 1942, 1969), for example, attributed the most serious adolescent crime to the disorganized character of American slums. In contrast, Miller (1958) theorized that a relatively homogeneous American lower-class culture is now emerging and that it represents a common adaptation of unsuccessful whites, as well as blacks and browns, to the socioeconomic stratification of American society. Still another version of cultural deviance theory is not limited to the lower class but stresses the idea that high youth crime rates are attributable to a general youth subculture that separates adolescents from the adult world.